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former made one of the limits of this science, its use in " rea- 
soning," its boundaries were not very contracted. Besides, 
as " reasoning " is used in this place in its more general 
sense, what is to prevent the mere English reader from under- 
standing "surveying " in a sense equally unlimited ? And if 
the Romans employed geometry in a manner coextensive with 
" surveying and reasoning," taken in their abstract accepta- 
tion, the question arises, What more enlarged use was made of 
this science by the Greeks ? But the words " metiendi ratio- 
nandique," ought to have been rendered " measuring land and 
casting accounts "; which would have precluded all difficulty. 
This passage is quoted by Latin lexicographers as proof, that 
the verb " ratiocinor " sometimes means "to compute." 
We might proceed in this way through the five dialogues. 

As an example of imperfect rendering and oddly constructed 
English, we quote the following; " How can he want any- 
thing, who himself is not ? for the very name of wanting is 
sad, because it has this import : he had, he has not ; he de- 
sires, he requires, he needs. These, I think, are the discom- 
forts of the wanter. He wants eyes. Blindness is odious ; 
children, bereavement." Whoever wishes to understand this, 
should turn to the thirty-sixth section of the first book of the 
original, where the meaning is plain. 

There are two classes of readers, forming together a com- 
prehensive body, who cannot fail to be dissatisfied with this 
translation of the Tusculan Questions ; those who are familiar 
with the Latin original, and those who are not. The former 
will soon lay down a book, in which they find a favorite work 
so greatly misrepresented; and the latter will hardly take it up 
a second time, when most of the volume, in language so in- 
distinct, and the whole entirely destitute of the necessary il- 
lustrations, must appear to them obscure and pointless. 



6. — The Token and Atlantic Souvenir; a Christmas and New 
Year's Present. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston : 
Otis, Broaders, & Co. 1840. 16mo. pp. 304. 

The Token comes out this year in handsomer style than 
usual. The engravings are generally excellent, the paper is 
clear and strong ; and the literary merits of the book are great- 
er than those of some of its predecessors. Among the prose 
sketches, is a very interesting piece, called " Ancient Remi- 
niscences," by the Author of the " Three Experiments." It 
is a brief biography of Francis Shirley Bollen, granddaughter 
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of Governor Shirley, who passed the early part of her life in 
Cambridge, in the family of Judge Trowbridge. The subse- 
quent years of this young lady's life were spent in England, 
and were marked by romantic and melancholy incidents, 
enough to form the substance of a very respectable novel. 
The piece concludes with a very lively and well-written letter, 
dated 1762, which we would have quoted but for the cause 
which so often embarrasses us at this stage of a Number. 

Most of the poetry in the volume is not remarkably good. 
The " Sibyl," by Miss Browne, is one of the best pieces ; those 
by Mr. Mellen, with the exception of two or three brilliant 
thoughts, disguised under the most affected phraseology, are 
the worst. Miss Gould and the Author of "Miriam " appear 
with their accustomed excellence. 



7. — Beauties of Everett. Boston: James Burns. 16mo. pp. 180. 

This little volume is very well as far as it goes, but a much 
better edition of the Beauties of Everett was published some 
years ago, by the American Stationers' Company, in octavo. 
What we mean is, that beauty is such a pervading element in 
the works of Edward Everett, that it is impossible to make a 
selection. The moment we open a volume of his, — no matter 
where, — we seem to breathe an atmosphere of beauty; the 
beauty of profound thought, expressed in the purest and sweet- 
est eloquence of the English language; illustrated by graceful 
and poetical imagery, drawn from a wide range of knowledge ; 
— that calm and finished beauty, which would have enchanted 
the most refined assembly of Athens. We do not believe the 
Orations of Mr. Everett can be matched from the whole 
literature of modern times, in this respect ; and therefore, we 
say, that no selection can be made. Still, the extracts which 
the editor of this little volume has given us, will, perhaps, be 
read by many who have never seen the collected writings, or 
heard the spoken eloquence, of Mr. Everett. The short biog- 
raphy of the distinguished author cannot fail of being read 
with lively interest. While we are upon the Beauties of 
Everett, we venture to add another gem to the string of bril- 
liants. It is from his admirable speech at the late Second 
Centennial Celebration at Barnstable. 

" Do you think, Sir, as we repose beneath this splendid pavilion, 
adorned by the hand of taste, blooming with festive garlands, wreathed 
with the stare and stripes of this great republic, resounding with strains 



